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CHAPTER IX 

THE JEWS 

L JEWISH HISTORY TO THE RISE OF HEROD 

THE events which have been recounted in the previous 
chapter brought the Jews to the notice of the Romans for 
the first time since the Senate meditated using them to hamper the 
recovery of Seleucid Syria (vol. vin, p. 519). It is convenient at 
this point to describe their history in this period, and, at the same 
time, the development of their religion and ideas, which were 
destined to have an influence, through Christianity, far beyond 
the narrow limits of Palestine, 

During the reign of the two sons of the High Priest John 
Hyrcanus the Jewish State in Palestine, now completely in- 
dependent under its new Hasmonaean dynasty, reached its highest 
point of extension and power. Once more, nearly five centuries 
after Babylon had extinguished the old Davidic kingdom, a 
Jewish king reigned in Jerusalem with no Gentile overlord. Such 
a kingdom proved, however, to be only a transitory phenomenon 
belonging to the chaotic interim in the Nearer East between the 
break-up of the Seleucid empire and the day when Rome entered 
on the inheritance. A multitude of local dynasties shot up for 
their brief period of power over Syria and Asia Minor, and 
amongst these was the Hasmonaean dynasty in Palestine. In a 
former chapter it was shown fcow already in the days of John 
Hyrcanus three processes had begun which mark the early 
history of the house of Hashmon; one was the advance of the 
Hasmonaean High Priest to kingship, another was the growing 
enmity between the Hasmonaean house and the religious section 
of the people by whose help it had risen to power, and a third was 
the territorial expansion of the Jewish State, These culminated in 
the reign of Jannaeus Alexander (vol* viu, pp. 531 sqq^ 

The immediate successor of Hyrcanus was his son, who bore 
the Hebrew name of Judah and the Greek name of Aristobulus 
(104—103 bx.). Josephus says that he assumed the style of king 

Note. The chief sources for the narrative in this chapter are Josephus^ 
Jniiquities, xin [1 1], 301 to the end of xiv; Wars* 1 [3, 1], 70— \l% 3 J 
357. See further, the Bibliography. See Map 2, facing p. 103. 
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and Its Hellenistic emblem, the diadem; but his coins still bear, in 
Hebrew, only the legend € Jehudah, High Priest/ and, according 
to Strabo (xvi, 76 a), it was Jannaeus who first assumed the king- 
ship. It may be that Aristobulus presented himself as king in his 
dealings with his hellenized neighbours or with Greeks resorting 
to Jerusalem, but did not yet bear the name of king for his Jewish 
subjects. With the Greeks Aristobulus was popular: Josephus 
uses a phrase * styled philhellene* (xp r JI JLaT ^ cra<5 rfH^eWrjv) which 
need not necessarily mean that Philhellene was an actual surname 
attached to him. The Alexandrian historian Timagenes (last 
century B.C.) called him 'fair-minded' (e7rt£*,K7?s). In his domestic 
relations, however, he reproduced the worst type of Oriental 
despot: three of his brothers he kept in prison, one brother he 
killed, and his mother he starved to death. At least that is the 
account given by Josephus: it may be coloured, as has been 
suspected 1 , by Pharisaic hatred. The brief reign of Aristobulus was 
chiefly memorable for an expansion of the Jewish State to the 
north — the conquest of Galilee, inhabited in part by a tribe of 
warlike hill-men, Ituraeans. According to the precedent set by 
Hyrcanus in Idumaea, the conquered heathen were compelled to 
accept circumcision and become Jews. The Galileans of the time 
of Jesus Christ must have had largely heathen ancestors. 

Aristobulus was succeeded by his brother Jannaeus or Jannai 
whose Greek name was Alexander (1 03—76 B.C.), In him beyond 
all doubt the kingship was added to the High-Priesthood 2 . It was 
a departure from the traditional idea that a man of the tribe of 
Levi, not of the house of David, should be king in Jerusalem. If 
some of the religious disapproved of the combination, others were 
able to point to such foreshadowings of it in the sacred books as 
the figure of Melchizedek, both King of Salem and Priest of the 
Most High God. It is commonly believed to-day by scholars that 
Psalm ex, in which the psalmist tells some warrior ruler 'Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek/ is an acrostic 
originally addressed to Simon : if so, a thought had already at that 
time become current which might embolden Simon's grandson to 
call himself formally King. In a document embodied in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs Levi is represented as receiving 
a promise from heaven that of his seed one should arise * called by 
a new name/ who would both be a king in Judah and 'establish a 

1 By Schurer, Gesch. des judischen Folkes 9 1, ed. 4, p. 276. 

2 Jannai at last puts the title of king on his coins — not only in their Greek 
legend HacrtXeax} ''AXegdv&pov but in their Hebrew legend ' Jehonathan the 
King.* See Volume of Plates iv, %> h. 
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new priesthood 1 .* This shows at least that some religious Jews, 
when it was written, regarded the Levite priest-kingship as of 
Divine appointment. 'Draw ye near to Levi in humbleness of 
heart, that ye may receive a blessing from his mouth. For he shall 
bless Israel and Judah, because him hath the Lord chosen to be 
king over all the nation 2 / 

The new Priest-King proved to be a savage ruffian. His reign 
was filled with fighting. His arms extended the borders of the 
Jewish kingdom till it practically coincided with the kingdom of 
David. The first of his enterprises, an attack on Ptolemais, brought 
about complications, for Ptolemais called in Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
at that moment ruling Cyprus in enmity with his mother Cleopatra 
HI, who was ruling Egypt (p. 387). At Asophon in the Jordan 
valley Jannaeus sustained a severe defeat. Then Cleopatra plunged 
into the confusion with an army from Egypt, in which the Jew 
Ananias, a son of the Onias who had fled to Egypt and built the 
temple at Leontopolis (see vol. viii, p. 517), held a high command. 
She drove Ptolemy's forces out of the field, and, according to 
Josephus (Ant. xiii [13, 2], 354), would have annexed Palestine 
once more to the Ptolemaic realm, had not Ananias warned her 
that this would displease the Egyptian Jews, with whom she could 
not afford to quarrel. She therefore evacuated the country, leaving 
Jannaeus to prosecute his plans (about 102 B.C.). 

His first conquest was beyond Jordan: it included the Greek 
city of Gadara, illustrious for its literary men, and Amathus. 
Then he subjugated the hellenized Philistine coast; Gaza, which 
had sustained glorious sieges by Alexander the Great and by 
Antiochus the Great, had to capitulate after a year's siege to the 
Jewish Alexander, and was given to the flames (96 B.C.), The next 
years were marked by troubles and vicissitudes which might have 
quelled any one of less fiery spirit. The Nabataeans with their 
capital at Petra, enriched by the traffic across Arabia between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, had in this interval between 
Seleucid and Roman rule established, like the Jews, a strong 
independent State, probably Arab in race and speech, though using 
Aramaic as the official and literary language. They were the most 

1 The Testament of Levi, viii, 14. R. H. Charles (Jpocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the New Testament, n, p. 309) affirms that the 'new name' 
refers to an innovation in the style of the Hasmonaean High Priest, by which 
he was called officially 'Priest of the Most High God' — the title given to 
Melchizedek in Genesis. This is possible, but the documentary evidence is not 
such as to make it more than an ingenious conjecture. 

2 Testament of Reuben vl, 1 o. 
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dangerous rivals whom the Jews had. An expedition in which 
Jannaeus was trying to extend his conquests beyond Gadara into 
the hills of Gaulanitis brought him into collision with the Naba- 
taean king, Obedas I (Obadath?), and Jannaeus came back to 
Jerusalem, a fugitive, with only the relics of an army (about 90 
b.c). Meantime hatred of the Hasmonaean High Priest amongst 
the Pharisees and a large section of the Jewish people influenced 
by them had become aggravated. According to a story told by 
Josephus (Ant. xiii [13, 5], 372), Jannaeus had once been pelted, 
while he officiated at the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles, with the 
citrons which the people carried by a custom of the feast. When he 
arrived at Jerusalem after the disaster in Gaulanitis, the people 
rose in rebellion. After some two years' fighting, in which Jannaeus 
used Gentile mercenaries, he was in extremities, ready to retire 
into private life under certain conditions. But the insurgent Jews 
would now be satisfied with nothing less than his death, and they 
called in Demetrius III Eukairos, one of the Seleucid princes 
fighting over the remains of the Seleucid kingdom, with his base 
at Damascus (c. 88 B.C.), The forces of Demetrius and the Jewish 
forces combined inflicted upon Jannaeus a defeat which might 
have been decisive, had not a large number of Jews feared the 
consequences of an alliance with the great-great-great nephew of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and changed sides. From now the fortunes 
of Jannaeus mended. In the end he completely beat down the 
Jewish rebels under his feet, and celebrated his victory, Josephus 
says, by having 800 of them crucified in rows where he could 
watch their dying agonies from the terrace of his palace in Jeru- 
salem while he caroused with the women of his harem. The civil 
war had lasted some six years. 

Meantime the power of the Nabataean Aretas III (Harethath) 
had been expanding, and about 85 B.C. reached Damascus. 
Aretas invaded Palestine and defeated Jannaeus at Adida in 
Judaea. But he did not intend to annex Palestine to his kingdom, 
and used his advantage only to extort various concessions before 
he retired. And the Nabataean power did not prevent Jannaeus in 
the last years of his life from making fresh conquests in Trans- 
jordania. A number of Greek towns, Pella, Dium, Gerasa, 
Gaulana, Seleuceia, Gamala, were taken by the Jews. Jannaeus 
w&s besieging a fortress called Ragaba in Gerasene territory when 
he succumbed to an illness brought on by drunkenness ; although 
he had suffered from it for the last three years, it had not deterred 
him from actively prosecuting war (76 B.C.). 

Over the Greek culture which had been rooted in Coele-Syria 
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through the Greek and hellenlzed cities the conquests of a 
barbarian like Jannaeus passed as a devastating storm. Once 
populous districts went back to wilderness : brigandage flourished. 
Amongst the cities of the coast Ascalon alone still stood unsub- 
dued. But only thirteen years separated the death of Jannaeus 
from the coming of Pompey. The first nine years of those thirteen 
(76—67 B.C.) were a pause after the Hasmonaean kingdom had 
attained its culmination before the ruin began. They were years in 
which the head of the State was a woman. Queen Salome Alex- 
andra, the widow of Jannaeus, This was an odd phenomenon in 
Israel, the only precedent in its ancient history being the sinister 
one of Athaliah. Perhaps it was another feature in the Jewish 
State showing assimilation to the Hellenistic dynasties, in which 
women played so powerful a part, especially in the neighbouring 
Egypt with its series of Ajrsinoes, Berenices, and Cleopatras. 

The reign of Salome was marked by a complete reversal of 
policy. The queen threw herself upon the side of the Pharisees : 
they became the power behind the throne. According to the 
account given by Josephus in the Wars (1 [5, i\ 1 1 1), this was 
due to the superstitious dread which the queen felt for the party of 
zealous religion; according to the account in the Antiquities (xm 
[15, 5], 400 sqqS) it was due to the statecraft of Jannaeus, who on 
his death-bed advised Salome to ally herself with the Pharisees, 
In any case, the Pharisees afterwards remembered those years as a 
period of almost millennial bliss. In a book of the Talmud it is 
stated that under the rule of Salome 'the grains of wheat were as 
large as kidneys, the grains of barley like olive-kernels, and the 
beans like gold denarii': It rained at night only, jbut then in 
sufficient quantity. As a matter of fact, the queen must have had 
to face grave troubles, both external and internaL Externally, the 
conquests of Tigranes, pushed ever farther towards Palestine, 
seemed, till near the end of Salome's reign, about to engulf the 
Jewish kingdom (p. 357). Internally, the struggle between the 
parties went on. By the fact that the head of the State was a 
woman, the kingship and the High-Priesthood were inevitably 
separated. The elder of the queen's two sons, Hyrcanus, a man, 
we are given to understand, of feeble mind, held the office of 
High Priest, and, like his mother, was directed by the Pharisees. 
The younger son, Aristobulus, inherited his father's fierce spirit, 
and continued to lead the priestly aristocracy who made the 
strength of the Sadducaean party. The dominant Pharisees re- 
membered the atrocities inflicted upon them by Jannaeus and 
sought now to take their revenge upon the Sadducees, who had 

C.A.H. IX 2,6 
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been his supporters and counsellors. Salome found that this 
policy brought her vehement protests from her younger son. 
Evidently, if Salome kept things together during her lifetime, 
the State was seething with unrest. 

When Salome died in 67 b,c, the fatal rupture inevitably came. 
Open war broke out between the two brothers. Aristobulus soon 
had the better of it, and Hyrcanus agreed to his younger brother 
becoming both High Priest and King. But already a man had 
come upon the scene whose figure was to dominate during the 
next twenty-four years, and whose house was to hold the chief 
place in Palestine for the hundred years following. This was an 
Idumaean, Antipater, belonging to one of those Edomite families 
who had been forcibly Judaized by John Hyrcanus some half a 
century before. Antipater's father had been strategos of Idumaea 
for Jannaeus. Now, ambitious, supple and scheming, Antipater 
set about his long task of working his way to the supreme place. 
His plan was to use Hyrcanus, stand behind that feeble personage, 
and move him as a piece in the contest with Aristobulus. He had 
extended his connections as far as the Nabataean court; his wife 
Cypros belonged to an important family in that country 1 ; now 
he induced Aretas III to intervene on behalf of Hyrcanus. The 
Nabataean forces beat those of Aristobulus ; a great part of the 
people went over to the side of Hyrcanus, and Aristobulus was 
soon besieged with his adherents, largely priests, on the Temple 
hill. 

Then the approach of a greater power made a wholly new 
situation. In 65 the Roman commander Scaurus, Pompey's lieu- 
tenant, coming south after the submission of Tigranes, reached 
Damascus (p. 38 1). The Nabataeans, at a word from the Romans, 
raised the siege of Jerusalem and went home, For each of the two 
Jewish factions everything now hung upon getting the support of 
Rome, In 63 Pompey himself was in Damascus, and he received 
appeals not only from the two warring brothers, but from repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish people who begged him to abolish the 
Hasmonaean kingship and make the head of the State a High 
Priest like those of old. Pompey moved on Jerusalem, and 

1 A. Schlatter (Gesch. Israels, ed 3, p, 428, n. 205) affirms that the family 
was a J eivish one settled in Arabia. He r.efers to Josephus, Wars, 1 [8, 9], 1 8 1 5 
but all that Josephus says in that passage is that Cypros was rcov i7rurrj/ut,oov ig 
y Apaf3ia$. Nevertheless probability is in favour of Schlatter's hypothesis; 
it is unlikely that Antipater would have married a pagan. In Antiquities y xiv 
[7> 3l> I21 Josephus seems to make the family Idurnaean {irap g$v)» if the 
t^xt is sound. 
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Aristobulus, after a vain attempt at resistance, himself surrendered. 
But his party, led by the priestly aristocracy, still held the strong 
Temple hill against the Romans, and it took Pompey three months 
to storm it. It was then he insisted, like Antiochus Epiphanes, on 
entering the Holy of Holies — an outrage to Jewish feeling — 
though, unlike Antiochus, Pompey left the Temple treasure un- 
touched. See above, p. 38a sq. 

This was the end of the Hasmonaean kingdom. King Aristo- 
bulus was carried off to Rome, to walk in Pompey's triumph. 
Thousands of other Jews were sent to slavery in the West. In 
Palestine the kingdom was broken up, and the Greek cities 
liberated from subjection to the Jewish ruler. All the seaboard 
was lost to the Jews. But some of the acquisitions of the Hasmo- 
naeans remained. Idumaea, where the population had been com- 
pelled to embrace Judaism, continued to be in political connection 
with Judaea; so too Galilee and Peraea, a stretch of country beyond 
Jordan, between Pella and the Dead Sea, where the population was 
now predominantly Jewish. The Samaritan country, as a whole, 
was detached, but the frontier of Judaea seems to have remained 
some way beyond the old frontier of a hundred years before. 
Hyrcanus was left by Pompey the nominal ruler of this reduced 
realm, with the title of ethnarches> no longer of King, and, of 
course, the office of High Priest. Like all the native powers, the 
Jewish ethnarches was to be under the control of the Roman pro- 
consul of Syria, Partisans of Aristobulus were still at large under 
the leadership of his son, Alexander, and Aristobulus himself 
succeeded for a moment in returning to Palestine. The Romans 
had in the eight years following 63 to quell three attempts *>£ these 
bands to recover the country* In 57 the proconsul Gabiiiiits 
divided the Jewish country into five districts, each with a $yn- 
hedrion of its own, districts whose capitals were Jerusalem, Gazara, 
Amathus, Jericho and Sepphoris. The measure was presumably 
meant to weaken the central power in Jerusalem. Although Jeru- 
salem soon recovered the predominance, there are signs that these 
provincial councils retained a certain autonomy in later times 1 . 

The real director of the Jewish State in these days was the 
Idumaean Antipater, and the leading principle of Antipater*s 
policy was to secure the favour of the ruler of the Roman world. 
Since, in the years which followed 63, rival war-lords were con- 
tending for the supreme power, and the ruler of to-day might be 
the vanquished of to-morrow, it required all Antipater's address 
to steer his course* In 54 Crassus was proconsul of Syria and used 
1 A. Schlatter, op. cit. p. 428 sq. 
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his opportunity to rob the Temple of its treasure ; we are told that 
he carried off two thousand talents in money and precious objects 
worth eight thousand more. When the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompey broke out, Antipater was of course on Pompey's side 
till Pompey's defeat, and then a no less zealous adherent of 
Caesar. Before Pharsalus, Caesar had liberated the former King 
Aristobulus and sent him to wrest Judaea from Hyrcanus; but by 
Antipater's good luck he was assassinated by the Pompeians on 
his way. In 47 Antipater himself commanded the Jewish con- 
tingent which formed part of Caesar's army in Egypt. By Caesar's 
grace the Jewish State now recovered some of what it had lost in 
63; the return of Joppa to the Jews, by which Jerusalem's con- 
nection with the sea was restored, was of special importance. To 
the Jews of the Diaspora, also, the dictator showed marked favour : 
at his assassination the Roman Jews were prominent in the mobs 
which demonstrated grief around his tomb. The civil war after 
Caesar's death constituted a new problem for Antipater, and the 
late friend of Caesar naturally sided with Caesar's murderers, who 
were at first masters of Syria. One of the murderers, Cassius, was 
proconsul of Syria in 43, and Antipater made himself exceedingly 
serviceable in finding the money which Cassius required. He did 
not live to see Philippi, but was killed by poison that same year — 
the act of a personal rival in Jerusalem. 

The power which Antipater had built up did not end with his 
premature death; he left four sons, of whom the two eldest, 
Phasael and Herod, had already taken a prominent part in affairs. 
Phasael had held command in Judaea under his father and Herod 
in Galilee. As governor of Galilee, Herod had come into collision 
with Jewish bands under a leader called Hezekiah. These bands 
might be regarded, either as warriors fighting for the nation and 
for God, like the bands of Judas Maccabaeus, or as brigands, such 
as the Zealots a hundred years later were in the eyes of Josephus. 
It was as brigands that young Herod regarded them, as indeed any 
ordered government was bound to do, and he suppressed them 
with a firm hand, killing Hezekiah, To the people of Judaea, who 
largely regarded Hezekiah and his bands in the other light, 
Herod's action appeared a crime, and he was summoned to 
Jerusalem to stand his trial before the Sanhedrin* He presented 
himself with an armed following and escaped condemnation. But 
the incident planted in him a profound hatred of the priestly 
aristocracy. Caesar at that moment was still ruler of the Roman 
world, and his cousin, Sextus Caesar, was governor of Syria. From 
him Herod obtained a military command which put considerable 
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forces at his disposal. He now marched on Jerusalem with the 
purpose apparently of slaking his desire for vengeance in bloody 
but old Antipater induced him to hold his hand. 

The sons of Antipater had hardly, with the help of Cassius, 
avenged their father's death on the murderer, when the anti- 
Caesarian cause went down at Philippic and, in carrying on their 
father's policy, they had to make a rapid transition to the victorious 
side. In 41 Antony moved on Palestine through Asia Minor, The 
Jewish people, who wanted to be delivered altogether from the 
house of Antipater, saw their chance; they sent three several 
embassies to Antony on his way, to Bithynia, to Antioch and to 
Tyre, entreating him to suppress the family which had com- 
promised itself so deeply by giving comfort to Cassius. Even so, 
Herod succeeded In winning Antony's favour: there was probably 
a congeniality of temperament between the pleasure-loving Roman 
soldier and the handsome full-blooded manful young Edomlte. 
When Antony departed from the East at the end of 41, Phasael 
and Herod were left in power in Palestine with the title of 
tetrarchs. 

The year 40 saw a surprising diversion. The progress of events 
in the Roman -world was Interrupted by an invasion of the one 
Eastern power which could be counted as Rome's rival. A 
Parthian army overran Syria, and with the Parthians came a 
surviving son of the Hasmonaean Aristobulus II, Mattathiah 
Antigonus, to win back his ancestral kingdom from the Edomlte 
usurper. To the Jews the Parthians were heaven-sent deliverers, 
and Jerusalem threw open its gates. Phasael was killed; Herod 
fled to Masada, his fortress on the Dead Sea. Old Hyrcanus, who 
had been quietly going on all these years as High Priest^ had his 
ears cut off, to disqualify him for the office 5 and was deported by 
the Parthians to Babylonia. His nephew established himself as 
King and High Priest in Jerusalem : the coins he Issued show on 
one side the legend in Hebrew, * Mattathiah the High Priest, the 
Commonwealth of the Jews,* and on the other side, In Greek, 'Of 
King Antigonus 1 .' ' 

In one way it was a piece of good fortune for Herod that the 
cause of his Hasmonaean rival had been identified with that of the 
Parthians : it secured to Herod the sure support of Rome. From 
Masada he succeeded somehow in making his way to Rome and 
there, in 40 B.C., he was declared by the Senate to be 'King of the 
Jews,' and, as such, he returned to Palestine to co-operate with the 
Roman forces whose task it was to clear out the Parthians. But 
1 Volume of Plates iv, 2, z. 
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even when the Parthians had been expelled, Jerusalem under 
Antigonus still held out desperately against the Edomite. It was 
not till 37 b.c. that it capitulated, first the lower city and finally the 
Temple Hill., to Antony's lieutenant in Syria, C. Sosius 1 , and to 
King Herod. Antigonus was beheaded, the first vanquished king 
to undergo this form of death at the hands of Rome. For the next 
thirty-three years Palestine was to lie, without possibility of 
resistance, under the strong rule of the new king, an Edomite by 
race, a circumcised Jew by professed religion, and mainly a pagan 
by practice. Before the fall of Jerusalem Herod had sought to 
affiliate himself to the dispossessed royal family by marrying 
Mariamne, the daughter of Alexander the son of Aristobulus II 
and the grand-daughter, through her mother, of Hyrcanus II. 



II. JEWISH PARTIES AND THE LAW 

The sixty-six years which elapsed between the death of John 
Hyrcanus and the establishment of Herod as king in Jerusalem 
had been important years in the development of Judaism. We 
have already seen how under John Hyrcanus the party zealous for 
legal purity, which had been known as the party of the Chasldim, 
came to be called 'Pharisees,' and how the Hasmonaean High 
Priest broke his traditional connection with that party and went 
over to the Sadducees (vol. vm, p. 532). These two parties still 
divided the allegiance of the Jewish people when Herod came to 
the throne. We have no adequate documents to show us what 
Pharisaism was in the earlier generations, after the name had first 
come into use. Indeed for Pharisaism as a whole our documents 
leave important questions unsettled. 

The state of the case is this. We have no single document which 
professedly emanates from the Pharisaic party, though there are 
certain documents, like the Psalms of Solomon in the last century 
b,c. and IV Esdras in the first century a.d., which are conject- 
urally taken from internal evidence by modern scholars to repre- 
sent Pharisaism. Evidence of this kind is uncertain. There can be 
little doubt that modern scholars are right when they see in such 
works strong affinities to what other sources tell us of Pharisaic 
religion. But it must be remembered, in the first place, that any 
party like that of the Pharisees would exert an influence outside 

1 A bronze coin has been found with the legend 'C. Sosius Imperator 7 
and the figure of a trophy between a male and female Jewish captive* See 
Volume of Plates iv, 2 a j. 
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its own limits, and there must have been various shades of religion 
amongst the Jews, which showed greater or less affinity to 
Pharisaism without conforming altogether to the Pharisaic 
pattern ; and, in the second place, that, even if we could be quite 
sure that the authors of works like the Psalms of Solomon and 
IV Esdras were Pharisees in the strict sense, the character of such 
writings, poetical and apocalyptic, might well allow only certain 
elements in their religion to appear. Secondly, we have the 
account of Pharisees and Sadducees given by Josephus; but in 
regard to that we have to remember that the Pharisaism and 
Sadduceism of the first century a.d,, which Josephus knew by 
direct acquaintance, may well have differed considerably from the 
Pharisaism and Sadduceism of 100 B.C., and, further, that in his 
very summary account, Josephus was concerned to present 
Pharisaism and Sadduceism in a way congenial to his Greek 
readers, and therefore to some extent travestied them by assimilat- 
ing them to Greek philosophic schools. Thirdly, we have the 
representation of Pharisaism in the New Testament. This is based 
on lost Aramaic documents contemporary with the Pharisaism it 
depicts, and is, so far, valuable evidence; yet here it has to be 
remembered that the unfavourable sides of Pharisaism are given 
special prominence, and some of the statements in our Greek 
Gospels are hard to reconcile with what we know otherwise of 
Palestinian Judaism — for instance, the statement of St Mark that 
'the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash their hands 
diligently, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders/ 

Fourthly and lastly, we have in the Rabbinical literature a 
number of scattered allusions to Pharisees and controversies with 
Sadducees, and a mass of material which professes to record 
sayings and doings of prominent Rabbis fronot tine second <xAtsarf 
b.c, onwards. If these latter are not expressly called Pharisees ifi 
the Rabbinical books, it is quite clear that their attitude to the Law 
corresponds with that ascribed by Josephus and the New Testa- 
ment to the Pharisees, and some of the Rabbis cited (Shemaya, 
Abtalyon, Gamaliel) are called Pharisees by Josephus or the New 
Testament, If, therefore, we could be sure that all the doings and 
sayings ascribed by the Mishnah, or later parts of the Rabbinical 
literature, to Rabbis in the first century of the Christian era, and 
earlier, were authentic, we should have in this literature a wholly 
trustworthy source of information regarding the Pharisaism of 
the century before and the century after the Christian era. 
But here it has to be remembered that the literature in question 
embodies traditions which did not begin to be put in writing till 
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about a.d. 200. Many of the sayings and doings recorded are 
no doubt authentic, but it is plain that confusions, inventions, 
embroideries have also come plentifully into the oral tradition; it 
is absurd to take, for instance, what the Rabbinical books tell us 
about the sayings and doings of Simon ben Shetach in the days of 
Alexander Jannaeus as if it were a written contemporary account. 
It is quite possible that the Rabbinical tradition eliminated alto- 
gether features which belonged to the Pharisaism of New Testa- 
ment times; the charges, for instance, which Jesus brings against 
the Pharisees in Mark vii, in regard to Corban and duty to 
parents, do not apply to the Judaism of the Rabbinical books, 
which in this matter took a view agreeing rather with that of 
Jesus. In short, we are very ill furnished for tracing the history 
and drawing the picture of early Pharisaism. 

According to a statement of Josephus (Ant, xm [5, 9], 171), 
the existence of Pharisees as a sect began in the days of Jonathan 
the High Priest (161— 143 b.c), at least, he says somewhat 
vaguely that the three sects of Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes 
were in existence * about this time/ The first events with which 
the Pharisees are connected are those of their quarrel with John 
Hyrcanus (135—104)* The story of the quarrel appears both in 
Josephus and in the Talmud, though in the latter Alexander 
Jannaeus takes the place of Hyrcanus, It may well have been a 
real event transfigured in popular legend. As Josephus tells the 
story, Hyrcanus, who has up to this time been a disciple of the 
Pharisees, asks them in an assembly to indicate any illegality they 
might detect in his conduct, and one Pharisee replies that he 
ought to lay down the High-Priesthood, because his mother had 
been carried into slavery during the tribulation under Antiochus 
Epiphanes* Hyrcanus declares that the allegation is false and 
demands the judgment of the Pharisees as a body, what penalty 
the calumniator ought to suffer. They reply * Scourging and im- 
prisonment/ This infuriates Hyrcanus, because he had counted 
on their pronouncing a sentence of death, and he thenceforth 
ranges himself with the Sadducees. Whatever historical truth is 
behind the story, the ambitions of the Hasmonaean house once in 
power could hardly have failed to make it change over* 

We can trace in outline the varying relations of the Pharisaic 
party to the powers that be, from its origin to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, What is obscure is the inner character of Pharisaism 
throughout this period. Its name, Perushtm in Hebrew, P'nshayya 
in Aramaic, means 'Separated,' and it is generally believed that 
it was intended to indicate the separation of the Pharisees from the 
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multitude careless of contracting religious impurity 1 . Josephus 
and the Gospels agree further that a leading characteristic of the 
Pharisees was that they supplemented the written Law by a mass 
of oral tradition handed down by Rabbi to Rabbi from 'the 
elders.' The emergence of Pharisaism as a sect thus corresponds 
with the rise to predominant importance amongst the Jewish 
people of the class of expert teachers of the Law. 

In the old Israel before the Exile the declaration of what 
accorded with religious law had been a function of the priests. 
When, after Nehemiah, the Pentateuch was circulated as a law- 
book amongst the people generally, any one who had the leisure 
could devote himself to the study of it and make himself an expert 
in its prescriptions. An expert, again, could set up a school and pass 
on his doctrine to disciples. During the last two centuries before 
the Christian era, if not earlier, a definite class of legal experts had 
come to be developed with an authority quite distinct from that of 
the priests. There were priests amongst them, but a large number 
were not of the priestly tribe. Apart from the schools in which 
they instructed disciples, the experts communicated their teaching 
to the people at large mainly in the synagogues. Their teaching 
was of two kinds. One kind was concerned with the determination 
of what the law required in all details of conduct; in the later 
Rabbinical books it is distinguished as Halakhah, * Walking/ 
and was no doubt the kind which made the chief part of instruc- 
tion in their schools ; the other kind was concerned with the Old 
Testament stories, filling up the gaps by imaginative additions 
and inferences, or doctrine about the unseen world ; the Rabbinical 
books call it Haggadah, * Showing forth'; this kind no doubt 
made the chief part of the instruction given in their synagogue 
discourses. One necessary part of the synagogue service in those 
days was actual translation, since the Hebrew in which the Old 
Testament was written was now not understood except by the 
learned, though the language of Palestine at that time, Aramaic, 
was a sister-language, and in Josephus and the New Testament is 
called * Hebrew,' in distinction from Greek. The oral translation of 
the Old Testament from Hebrew into Aramaic in the synagogues 
gave an occasion for incorporating comments derived from the 
tradition of the scribes. Such Aramaic renderings with elaborations 
constitute the Targums, 'Interpretations,' which have come down 

1 The view revived by R. Leszynsky, Die Sadduzaer> which connects the 
name with par ash in the sense 'to explain/ so that it would mean * ex- 
positors/ has not been seriously regarded by Semitic scholars: the form of the 
word is unquestionably passive. 
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to us in a form belonging to later centuries ; the word is from the 
same Semitic root as the familiar 'dragoman/ interpreter (see vol. 

ih P- 335)- 

The Synagogue was the special sphere of the scriptural expert, 

as the Temple was the special sphere of the priests . It was not a 
merely accidental coincidence that the same period which saw the 
emergence of the class of experts saw the development of the 
Synagogue as a new centre of Jewish religion. This was an in- 
evitable development when a great mass of the Jewish people were 
living too far from Jerusalem for resort to the Temple. But, when 
once developed, the local synagogue supplied religious needs 
which the Temple did not. Spectacular acts of religious worship — 
sacrifice and trumpet-blowing and the choral singing of a great 
multitude — for these the Temple was still the place; but for 
instruction in religious doctrine, for becoming acquainted with 
the scriptural narratives, for the prayer and praise and meditation 
of local groups, even for the rudimentary instruction of children, 
Jews now looked to the Synagogue. It is true that the forms of 
Synagogue-worship in some respects copied the forms of Temple- 
worship. In Jerusalem itself, synagogues sprang up in proximity 
to the Temple. It was the scriptural expert, not the priest, 
who now ruled the mind of the people, and it was the Synagogue 
which for the great mass furnished the regular means for com- 
munal worship* Thus when the Temple was destroyed and the 
priests as a class disappeared, Judaism could still go on, not 
essentially weakened, as a religion based ixpon the expert and the 
Synagogue. 

It is curious that we do not know what term in Hebrew or 
Aramaic the Palestinian Jews used in the last century before the 
Christian era and in the first century succeeding it to describe the 
scriptural expert. In the New Testament they are sometimes 
called nofnikoi, 4 lawyers/ most commonly grammateis^ 'scribes/ 
but the corresponding Hebrew word sofherim was used, when the 
Rabbinical tradition came to be put in writing, to describe, not 
contemporary teachers, but wise men of the period between E^ra 
and the High Priest Simon 'the Righteous 1 / Contemporary 
experts in the Rabbinical books are commonly called cfiakdmim, 

1 It i$ uncertain whether Simon I is intended, High Priest round about 
300 B.c, to whom Josephus attaches the surname 'the Righteous' (Ant* xn 
[2, 5], 43), or Simon II, High Priest round about 200 B.C., praised by Ben- 
Sira (Ecdesiasticus *,)*• Schttrer took the former view, Bousset the latter. 
G. F. Moore holds that Simon I never existed, and that Josephus simply 
misplaced the High Priest of 200. 
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'wise men.' It is quite possible, however, that this usage does not 
go back to the time before the fall of Jerusalem: the 'scribes' 
with whom Jesus had to deal may in their own day have been 
called sopherim. The term. 'Rabbi/ commonly used to-day, is 
properly a vocative, 'My Master'; as early as New Testament 
times it was regularly used in addressing a teacher of the Law, but 
it was not yet used as a term of description in speaking about him. 

Of necessity from the first day when there had been a written 
Law at all there had been also a mass of traditional unwritten law 
regulating details of the cultus and the conduct of men in the 
various affairs of life. Much of this unwritten law might appear as 
but the application to particular cases of the general injunctions 
contained in the written Law, and thus possess sanctity and divine 
authority. Since, however, there were considerable varieties of 
practice and on many points doubt and disagreement, the 'scribes* 
had here a vast field of activity open to them, discussing and 
determining in their schools, or 'houses of study,* what the right 
legal course in all imaginable circumstances was. A difference 
could not fail to be recognized between the written Law and the 
'tradition of the elders/ as the unwritten law came to be called, 
and it was felt that the authority of a Divine commandment could 
attach to the unwritten tradition only in so far as that too could be 
traced to an inspired source. 

In Rabbinical literature the idea is found that a certain part of 
the unwritten tradition had been communicated orally by Moses 
at Sinai and handed down through subsequent generations side 
by side with the written Law; other ordinances were ascribed to 
the sopherifM, that is, as has just been explained, the teachers 
between Ezra and Simon the Righteous . It may, howevqf, be 
questioned 1 whether these ideas came up before the latter p&rt df 
the first century a.d., and the main way in which authority could 
be secured for the tradition was to represent each detail of it as a 
logical inference from something in the written Law. To this end 
a fantastic ingenuity was developed in the schools of the scribes, 
and one Rabbinical book (Chagigah i, 8) frankly compares some of 
the rules deduced in this way to 'mountains hanging by a hair.' 
On this assumption the scribes did not add anything to the written 
Law; they only drew out what was implied in it. But the decision 
of a teacher in effect amplified the Law, as the decision of a judge 
does the Common Law of England, and became in its turn a datum 
for further inferences. Naturally there was considerable disagree- 

1 W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im spathellenistischen %eitalter i 
3rd ed. (ed. Gressmarm), p 4 156 sq. 
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ment between the decisions of different teachers, but those given 
by a teacher of especial personal authority tended to become 
general, so that in time a great body of traditional Law, consistent 
in its main outline, came into existence, handed on in the name of 
eminent teachers in the past. Just as the scribe in theory added 
nothing to the written Law, so in theory he added nothing of his 
own to the oral tradition : he only held fast in his memory what he 
had learnt at the feet of his teacher, and handed it on, applying its 
principles to all the new problems of practice which might arise. 

The current oral tradition committed to writing, as has been 
said, about a.d. 200 constituted what is called the Mishnah, 
'Repetition/ The Talmud consists of the Mishnah embedded in 
a mass of later commentary on the Mishnah. The Mishnah is 
composed of legal and religious teaching attributed by name to a 
large number of eminent teachers in the past, and a good part of its 
substance must really go back to the Christian era or the last two 
centuries B.C. From this, then, and from the rest of Rabbinical 
literature which claims to embody tradition regarding the great 
teachers of the past, we can form some notion of what the ' tradi- 
tion of the elders ' was in New Testament times. But, as was pointed 
out in connection with Pharisaism, the tradition as written down 
may have been in many ways different from the oral tradition of 
two hundred years earlier. The work of adjustment, of elimination, 
of schematization, which has gone on in the interval may to some 
extent falsify the picture. That the curious fantastic casuistry 
which Christendom has found so unpleasing in the Rabbinic 
books marked the teaching of the scribes as early as the time of 
Jesus is proved by the Gospel documents, but it may not, on the 
one hand, have reached the proportions it had when the teaching 
was written down, and it may, on the other, have contained at the 
earlier period elements, like the doctrine of Corban overriding duty 
to parents, which the better thought of Judaism weeded out. 

But if it was the characteristic of the Pharisees in New Testa- 
ment times that they regarded the oral tradition of the schools as 
having an authority parallel to, and in practice sometimes even 
overriding, that of the written Law, Pharisaism in that sense cannot 
have existed till the body of oral tradition was already there as some- 
thing formulated. The scribes must have been doing their work 
for several generations at least before there could be any tradition 
for Pharisees to exalt. And how far back can we suppose the 
existence of a tradition like that embodied in the Mishnah ? It is 
to be noted that, in attaching the tradition to eminent names in the 
past, the Mishnah has hardly anything to say of any teacher older 
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than Hillel, who lived perhaps till about a.d. 20. The oldest au- 
thority of all of whom it speaks is ' Simon the Righteous/ but of 
all teachers before Hillel it has little to relate except a few religious 
apophthegms and a few legendary anecdotes. And if the tradition, 
as we know it, was only in the early phase of its formation in the 
days of Herod, how are we to think of the Pharisees in the days of 
John Hyrcanus? 

If zeal for the Law marked the Chasldim in the time of the 
Maccabaean revolt, and zeal for the Law (extended now to include 
the tradition) marked the Pharisees in the first century a.d., it is 
certain that zeal for the Law of some kind must have marked the 
Pharisees of the intervening period. Zeal for the Law indeed 
might be of different kinds. In a book like that of Ben-Sira 
(Ecclesiasticus), belonging to the time just before the Maccabaean 
revolt, we have an earnest zeal for the Law, as we have in 
Psalm cxix. But it may be questioned whether Ben-Sira thought 
of the Law as a complicated system of ritual practices and pro- 
hibitions in the manner of a Rabbi; what he insists upon is a 
number of broad moral principles of conduct; honesty, modesty, 
benevolence, patriarchal severity, self-control, and, of course, a 
sober fear of God. In this book atanyrate, his interests are notthose 
of the Mishnah. And if, at the time of the Maccabaean revolt, 
the system of casuistry embodying the 'tradition of the elders* 
had hardly begun to be developed, the zeal for the Law which 
marked the Chasldim must have been something very different 
from the careful observance of a number of detailed prescriptions, 
even if it included the passionate observation of certain prohibi- 
tions, such as that which forbad the eating of swine's flesh. And if 
when the name of 'Pharisee* first came into use, it was applied to 
the same sort of people who had before been called Chasldim, the 
zeal for the Law which marked those Pharisees of the second 
century b.c. can hardly have been predominantly a regard for the 
'tradition of the elders.' 

That the Pharisees formed a more or less organized body with a 
definite roll of members seems proved by the fact that Josephus 
gives their numbers as 6000. From Rabbinical literature it would 
seem that, while the people generally called them 'Pharisees/ the 
name given within the sect itself to members was Chaberim^ 
'Associates.' In this way the Pharisees would be one example of a 
tendency characterizing the Judaism of the last century B.C. — the 
tendency to form voluntary religious communities within the 
Jewish people. When the disciples of John the Baptist, and, later 
on, the disciples of Jesus, came to form particular communities 
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within Palestinian Judaism, that will not have seemed something 
altogether novel to other Jews. The original Nazarene com- 
munity in Judaea must have appeared only to be another sect of 
Jews, whose peculiar belief was that Jesus was the Messiah, just as 
the people of the 'New Covenant/ of whom we shall presently 
speak, were a sect whose peculiar belief was that the 'Star* had 
been commissioned by God to lay down the Law anew, 

A theory has been put forward 1 that the Pharisees were origin- 
ally a section of the priests who, stricken at heart for the shameful 
apostasy of a large part of the priesthood in the days of Jason and 
Menelaus (voL vni, p. 502, j^), reinforced by fresh prescripts the 
rules of purity incumbent upon priests during their period of 
service according to the Law. The next step, it is supposed, was 
that the Pharisees began to observe these rules in their ordinary 
life at home, and the further development was that earnest men, 
not priests, regarding a life so lived as one of peculiar holiness, 
adopted them, so that Pharisaism spread generally amongst the 
people outside the priestly order. Such a theory is highly specula- 
tive, though with our data so scanty, it is impossible to have any 
theory about the beginnings of Pharisaism which is not specula- 
tive. In any case, at the time of the Christian era the written Law 
was supplemented in the schools of the * scribes * by a mass of oral 
tradition which claimed to be deduced from the written Law on 
the authority of teachers in the past, and the Pharisees were a 
section of the people who attempted to carry out such rules in 
practice. As doing this, they regarded themselves, and were 
generally regarded by the people, as the only true observers of the 
Law. Being drawn themselves from the people, not, like the 
priests, from a particular privileged class, tney exerted upon the 
people at large an influence much greater than the priests did; 
they came to rule the general conscience in a peculiar way. 

Thus the class of * scribes' and the sect of Pharisees were not 
identical, though the persons who composed the two were to some 
extent the same. Probably the large majority of scribes were also 
Pharisees, but there must have been large numbers of Pharisees 
who were not scribes, and there were some scribes who were not 
Pharisees. The latter must have given interpretations of the written 
JLi&w different from those in the 'tradition of the elders ' which the 
Pharisees took as authoritative. 

There were Sadducee scribes. If there arc difficulties about 
Pharisaism, controversial questions are also connected with the 
Sadducees. We have s^en that they were a section of the people 
1 It is the view of Schlatter, op, cit. p. X38. 
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recruited from, or taking its tone from, the priestly aristocracy. 
The view which connects the name Sadducee with Zadok, the 
High Priest of David's time (first put forward by Geiger in the 
last century), is the favourite one to-day 1 . But it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that there were no men of earnest religion amongst 
the Sadducees ; only since Sadduceism came to an end, when the 
priesthood lost its functions after the destruction of the Temple, 
whereas a large part of Pharisaism was carried on in Rabbinic 
Judaism, we are even worse off for means of knowing the inner 
character of Sadduceism at its best than we are for means of 
knowing about Pharisaism. We are told by Josephus that one 
salient characteristic of the Sadducees was that they rejected the 
authority of the 'tradition of the elders' which the Pharisees so 
reverenced, and declared that the written Law alone was authorita- 
tive. In that way they seem to stand on ground like that of Jesus 
in Mark vii. But no doubt this restriction in regard to the written 
Law might represent either an earnest emphasis upon the great 
moral principles embodied in the Law, or a cutting down of 
religious obligation to the minimum, as we might imagine a 
worldly churchman opposed to Methodist ' enthusiasm * in the days 
of Wesley saying that the plain rules of the Prayer Book were 
enough for him. And even if the Sadducees denied the authority of 
the oral teaching followed by the Pharisees, that does not mean that 
the Sadducees did not also in practice follow traditional rules. 
Where the Mishnah professes to state the controversies carried on 
in former times the Sadducees do not appear as having no tradi- 
tional rules of ritual purity, but as having different rules from the 
Rabbinical ones, Josephus tells us that in the infliction of legal 
penalties the Sadducees were severer than the Pharisees. It seems 
probable that the body of rules which the Sadducees and their 
scribes upheld as authoritative were fewer and simpler than those 
in the Pharisaic tradition. A common view to-day is that the type 
of religion which we find in Ben-Sira represents what Sadduceism 
was at its best. If so, such Sadducees stood for conservatism, 
maintaining a kind of religion which had seemed adequate before 
the tribulation under Antiochus, but which, after the fiery trial 
and the death of martyrs, no longer met the exigence of ardent 
spirits 2 . Yet how impressively the priesthood could hold under 

1 It is however rejected by Eduard Meyer (Ur sprung und Jlnfange des 
Christentums, ii, p. 29 1), who returns to the Rabbinic view that the Sadducees 
were called after a second-century Sadduk. 

2 In the Rabbinical books a sect of Boethosaeans is closely associated withu- 
the Sadducees, possibly as a division of the Sadducees, whose name i$\sqk^~£p s: ' 
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trial to the obligations it did recognize was seen when Pompey 
stormed the Temple and the priests allowed themselves to be cut 
down without deflecting the course of the ritual duties upon which 
they were engaged. 

The tradition for which Pharisaism stood consisted, as has been 
pointed out, of Halakhah and Haggadah, rules of conduct and 
doctrines about the facts of the past or about the unseen world. 
Any valuation of Pharisaism must result from the value we assign 
to each of these two elements. In regard to rules of conduct 
Pharisaism has incurred the censure of Christendom on two main 
grounds, that it gave ridiculous importance to a mass of petty 
rules, by which the great principles of good conduct are stifled — 
whether it is lawful to eat an egg laid by a hen on the Sabbath, and 
so on — and that it provided casuistical means of evading duties laid 
down in the written Law, such as an oath (Corban) which could 
exempt a man from duty to his parents. In regard to the first 
charge, it has to be considered that the Pharisaic concern for 
details of conduct which seem to most men to-day indifferent 
follows logically from the belief that the Law had been dictated in 
its every syllable by God for Israel to obey. If the Sabbath Law 
really was a command of God's, problems such as the egg laid on 
the Sabbath were presented in actual life and had to be settled one 
way or the other. Jesus blamed the Pharisees for not attaching 
more importance to 'judgment and mercy and faith, * but he never 
blamed them for carefully tithing mint, anise, and cummin — • 
* these things ought ye to have done/ With regard to the second 
charge, there can be little doubt that the casuistry embodied in the 
'tradition of the elders' was used sometimes to help men to evade 
obligations which were irksome; that is a danger besetting any 
system of casuistry. But it has to be remembered that if the oral 
tradition tended to weaken the injunctions of the written Law 
where they were just, but onerous, it also served to make the in- 
junctions of the written Law elastic where they were over-rigid or 
cruel. The law, for instance, which laid it down that a betrothed 
woman taken in adultery should be stoned (Deuteronomy xxii. 
23) was mitigated by the oral tradition's framing such rules of 
evidence for condemnation as to make condemnation practically 
impossible. The law, again, which cancelled all debts every 
seventh year bore in practice hardly upon the poor who wanted to 
borrow: the device of the frosbol (Greek, prosbole^ 'addition') by 

betaken from that of their founder, a Bo^thus placed in the second century 
B.C. Like the Sadduc<5e$ they are said to have denied the resurrection and a 
future life. 
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which, it was circumvented, a device ascribed to the inventiveness 
of Hillel, was really a boon to the poor* The work of adapting the 
written Law to the various circumstances of life and to more 
mature moral feeling was one that had to be done, and the oral 
tradition served to some extent a necessary and beneficent 
purpose. 

When we turn to the Haggadic element in Pharisaism, we find 
that here the ground upon which it stood as against Sadduceism 
was approved by Christianity, indeed was built upon by Christi- 
anity in its own system of belief. In the books of the Old Testa- 
ment earlier than Daniel there is little, if any, trace of a belief in 
the possibility of a happy existence beyond death; even more than 
amongst the Greeks interest is limited by the horizon of the 
visible world : Yahweh is indeed conceived to dwell in a heavenly 
palace with a host of attendant angels, but the angelic orders are 
vaguely and generally imagined; the supernatural beings, who 
occasionally in the old narratives intervene in the affairs of men, as 
Yahweh's agents, have no individual names or characteristics. If 
for the human individual there is any kind of existence beyond the 
grave, it is a poor and shadowy one. The book of Ben-Sira at the 
beginning of the second century b.c. still has such an outlook, and if 
that was the general outlook of pious Jews before the Maccabaean 
revolt, the Sadducees in this respect were simply old-fashioned. In 
the last two centuries before the Christian era a new set of con- 
ceptions became widespread amongst the Jewish people. For us 
their emergence is represented by the production of a new type of 
religious literature — the Apocalyptic. 

III. THE APOCALYPSES AND ESCHATOLOGY 

One of the earliest documents of Apocalyptic literature is the 
book of Daniel, which is discussed in the previous volume (vol. 
viii, pp. 510 sqqS). The Hebrew or Aramaic originals of all the 
other documents have perished: we know them only through 
translations into Greek, or translations from the Greek into Latin, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, which circulated amongst Christians when the 
Synagogue had thrown all this literature aside. All these books 
professed to record revelations given to some person known 
through Scripture as a figure in the legendary past — Enoch, 
Methuselah, Noah, Abraham — or one of the great prophets, 
Elijah or Isaiah, or to the ancient scribe, Exra. This literature 
offered to the Jews of the time two things which the older sacred 
books did not give them. One was descriptions of the unseen 

C.A.H. IX 27 
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world,, the palace of God In heaven, the places in which the souls 
of the righteous abode after death, the places of punishment for 
the souls of the wicked. Angels were now classified, good and bad, 
and a large number received individual names, Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael. There was thus, for those Jews nourished on Apocalyptic 
literature, not a mere blank darkness beyond death, as apparently 
there was for Ben-Sira, or a shadowy world In which there was no 
distinction between righteous and wicked, but a world imagin- 
atively mapped out In which each man reaped the recompense of 
his deeds here. The other thing which the Apocalypses gave was a 
much clearer idea of the world-process as a whole. Whereas the 
older prophets had been content with the picture of a national 
restoration in the Holy Land, the Apocalyptists saw the history of 
mankind as a succession of ages, leading up to great cosmic con- 
summation. The men who wrote them felt intensely the evils of 
the present age- — the people of Yahweh subject to Gentiles, or 
subject to profane and wicked rulers like Jamiaeus and Herod, or 
in its Inner life full of uncleanness and iniquity. The blackness of 
the present contrasted with the blaze of glory which would follow 
when the scheme of time was fulfilled, and God appeared to judge 
evil and set up a kingdom of righteousness. And the Apocalyptist 
was usxially consoled by receiving assurance that the Great Day 
was at hand. 

Between one writing and another there were great differ- 
ences of detail: the schemes of ages differed; sometimes God in 
His own person appears to overthrow evil and establish His 
kingdom; sometimes the figure of an ideal future king is intro- 
duced;, who will be God's agent. In regard to this Messiah again 
very different conceptions are found. In the book called the Psalms 
of Solomoti 1 ^ written about the middle of the last century B.C., the 
future king, 'the Son of David/ is a merely human king, though 
Ideally righteous and powerful, who will reign in Jerusalem; in 
the * Parables' of Enoch (xxxvn— lxxi), assigned to the earlier half 
of the last century b.c. 2 , there already exists in heaven a Being 
called a 'Son of Man,' who even now is mysteriously manifested 
to righteous souls and who will be God's great agent in the final 
consummation. Or again, in regard to the life after death, some 
documents (Enoch xci—civ) seem to regard the spiritual existence 

1 The ascription of die Psalms to Solomon comes only from the copyist 
who put the headings to them. 'J lie Psalms do not themselves claim to be by 
Solomon, and they are not thus, properly speaking, pseudonymous. 

2 By Charles, op. cit. IX, p. 171, M.-J. Lagrange (Le Mcsshmismc che% les 
Juifs) pp. 89 sqq.) regards them as much later and influenced by Christianity. 
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of the disembodied person as sufficient, each man In this state 
reaping happiness or misery, according as he has sown on earth ; 
other documents, from Daniel onwards, affirm a future resurrec- 
tion of the body, before the transformation of the earth into its 
final state of glory. 

There must have been an eager demand for such literature 
among the Jews after the Maccabaean struggle. How far the 
Pharisees coincided with the people who produced and propagated 
the Apocalypses which we have must remain obscure. The Rabbis 
of later centuries, who largely carried on the Pharisaic tradition, 
did not like Apocalypses, and it is only because Christians were 
interested in the Apocalypses written by Jews of earlier genera- 
tions that those which we have were preserved. At the same time 
some of the beliefs which distinguished the Apocalyptic literature 
from the older Hebrew religion were still held fast by the later 
Rabbis. It seems likely, then, that the people who produced the 
Apocalypses were either themselves a section of the Pharisees, or 
that a section of the Pharisees was In close sympathy with them. 
It was a characteristic of the Sadducees that they would have 
none of these visionary explorations of a world beyond the horizon 
of this; doctrines of angels and spirits and a resurrection they 
definitely declared to be vain. And If those who gave their tone 
to the sect of the Sadducees had mostly the good things of this 
life in abundance, it is understandable that they should be little 
in sympathy with the other-worldly enthusiasm of those to whom 
the present life was hard and evil. 

It was, as has been indicated, probably the experience of 
martyrdom in the great tribulation under Antiochus Epiphanes 
which had created the receptivity for belief in a life beyond death 
and a world to come amongst the < Godly/ and among the Pharisees 
their successors : the old doctrine of faithfulness reaping a sure 
reward from God could no longer be squared with the visible 
facts of this world. But when once the need was there, its satis- 
faction probably did not come from wholly new conceptions 
arising In the Jewish soul : almost certainly the beliefs new amongst 
the Jews were shaped by suggestion from Persia, Centuries before 
there is any trace amongst the Jews of a belief in the blissful existence 
of the righteous and a miserable existence of the wicked beyond 
death and in a future resurrection, such beliefs had been rife 
amongst the Persian Zoroastrians (see vol. iv, p. 208). As early 
at any rate as the fourth century B.C. — as is proved by a quotation 
from Theopompus 1 — Zoroastrianism had mapped out the course 
1 F.GM. no. 115, frag. 65. 

Z7~2 
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of time into a sequence of ages, numerically determined, leading 
up to a kingdom of God in a world transformed. It is, of course, a 
very obscure question how far the Persian kings who ruled over 
the Jews before Alexander were of this faith, and a still more 
obscure question what the Zoroastrianisrn which existed under 
the house of Arsaces was like; but it Is certain that Zoroastrianisrn 
was there in some form, and that its special ideas influenced 
the minds of non-Persian peoples. In the centuries round the 
Christian era, below the layer of Greek culture seen in the upper 
class throughout the cities of Nearer Asia and Egypt, a strange 
ferment and mingling of ideas belonging to different popular 
traditions was going on — Babylonian, Anatolian, Aramaean, 
primitive Iranian, Magian, Zoroastrian — a process which we have 
no data for tracing, though types of religion emerging here and 
there, for which we have fragmentary documents, imply such a 
process behind them. Central countries like North Syria or 
Babylonia, with their mixed populations, especially would be 
regions in which these different traditions would meet and 
coalesce. In Babylonia there was a large Jewish population, which 
could hardly fail to assimilate anything congenial in the environ- 
ment. Here, then, it is likely that Zoroastrian ideas, certainly 
more congenial to the religion of Israel than those of any other 
Gentile religion, would infiltrate into Judaism. It is possible, too, 
that those are right who see in the Jewish Apocalyptic literature 
some elements derived, not from Zoroastrianisrn in its purer form, 
but from the old Babylonian mythology. 

In one respect it may be regarded as certain that ideas which 
became current in the Judaism of the last two centuries B.C. were 
derived from Zoroastrianisrn — the development of the belief in 
evil spirits. In the Old Testament, except for one late passage 
(x Chron. xxi. i), the idea that personal spiritual forces, opposed to 
God, are at work in the world is wholly absent. A being called 
Satan (the * Adversary') is indeed mentioned in Job and in 
Zechariah, but this being is an adversary of men, not of God; he is 
regarded as an agent of God, whose business it is to spy out human 
sins and defects and as public prosecutor bring them before God. 
But in Zoroastrianisrn the idea of an Evil Power opposing the 
Good Power, with a host of evil spirits subordinate to him^ had 
long been prevalent. Jewish monotheism could never allow to any 
Evil Power the relative independence which Zoroastrian dualism 
conceded to Ahriman, but Judaism went a long way during these 
centuries in making Satan an Evil Power, who, by God's permis- 
sion, opposed good in the world during the present age, and in 
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seeing human disease and sin as something caused by an army of 
evil spirits under the one great Prince of darkness. By the time of 
the Christian era the view was general amongst the Jewish people, 
as the Gospels show. The most usual name given to the chief of 
the evil spirits was Satan, translated in Greek by the word Diabolos^ 
' Slanderer,' but other names were current as well — Beelzebul, 
Beliar, Sammael, Mastema, the last name (derived from the mis- 
understanding of Hosea ix. 7 sq^) being the one used in the Book of 
Jubilees. If there were any doubt that the belief in personal forces 
of evil at work in the world came to be a part of the Jews' outlook 
in consequence of their contact with Persians, such doubt should 
be dissipated by the fact that the name of the evil spirit in Tobit, 
Asmodeus, is actually the Aeshma Daeva of the Avesta. 

The ardent beliefs in a survival of the human person beyond 
death, in another world of rewards and penalties, in a direction of 
the whole time-process to a future kingdom of God co-extensive 
with mankind, thus emerge in Jewish Apocalyptic literature, 
clad in a vesture of imaginations largely fanciful and childish. 
Whether the beliefs themselves were vain imaginations, and this 
whole new development in Judaism merely another chapter of 
human delusion, or whether one can distinguish within the im- 
aginative vesture an advance in the apprehension of spiritual 
truth, is a question upon which the historian, as such, is not com- 
petent to speak, any more than he can pronounce on the question 
how far, supposing an advance in the apprehension of spiritual 
truth took place, that was due to the operation of a personal 
Reality greater than man upon, or within, the human mind. For 
any religious valuation of Jewish Apocalypses those questions 
have, of course, to be answered: but while the historian has to take 
note of the development as a fact, its religious valuation lies out- 
side his province. It does, however, lie within his province to 
indicate that, whatever the value of this new development in 
Judaism may be, it did actually make the ground upon which 
later on Christianity arose. These beliefs in the other world, in the 
direction of the time-process through a sequence of ages to a 
kingdom of God, Christianity took over from Pharisaic Judaism 
and built its own system upon them. If in regard to Halakhah 
Christianity agreed with the Sadducees against the Pharisees, 
rejecting the tradition of the elders/ in regard to Haggadah 
it was altogether on the side of the Pharisees against the 
Sadducees. 

In days when the unseen world of spirits had come to interest 
the Jews in a new way, and when imagination was exercised in 
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picturing its denizens., it was inevitable that some should seek to 
use for magical practices the knowledge which they believed they 
had of that world, procuring results desired in this world by the 
power of spirits, curing disease by incantations, exorcising the 
evil demons by which men were possessed. No doubt magical 
practices were looked on largely with suspicion or disapproval by 
the chief teachers of religion, but Jewish magic must have been 
fairly widely diffused in these days, and was resorted to by pagans 
for their purposes. Even the Roman proconsul of Cyprus, 
Sergius Paulus, is shown in Acts xiii. 7 keeping by his side a 
Jewish magician. The magical papyri found in Egypt show a 
strange mingling of Jewish and pagan elements. But apart from 
magical practices, occult speculations as to the constitution of 
the unseen world and the beginnings of the visible world were 
probably already in the last century B.C. pursued by some of the 
orthodox Pharisaic teachers. We know that this was the case in the 
middle of the first century a.d., when the chief teacher of the day, 
Johanan ben Zakkai, showed marked interest in them. Rab- 
binical literature distinguished two branches of occult lore — 'In- 
the-beginning Matter,' that is speculation based on Genesis i 
about the beginning of the visible world, and * Chariot Matter/ 
speculation regarding the nature of God and the heavenly spirits 
based on EzekiePs vision of the chariot of Yahweh. This occult 
tradition of Palestinian Judaism in the centuries about the 
Christian era may have been one of the streams which ran later 
into the turbid sea of the medieval Kabbalah, but we cannot say 
how much the two had in common. 

With regard to the character of Jewish piety generally at this 
period, an important question is how far there existed amongst the 
poor and humble a simple religion of Old Testament type beside 
the more elaborate legalistic religion of the Pharisees. That is 
connected with the difficult question what kind of person is meant 
by the phrase Am ha-ares^ ' People of the Land.' Phrases of 
extreme contempt and reprobation regarding the Am ha-ares have 
been collected from the Rabbinical books and are sometimes 
understood to be directed against all simple ordinary Jews who did 
not know, or did not follow, the complicated mass of rules ex- 
cogitated by the Pharisaic Rabbis: 'This multitude which 
knoweth not the law are accursed ' (John vii. 49). On this view the 
term Am ha-ares would have been applied to people of sincere simple 
piety, the 'poor in spirit' whom Jesus pronounced blessed, and the 
attitude of the Rabbis to them would show Pharisaic pride. It has 
been pointed out that the Am ha-ares are spoken of as having their 
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own religious gatherings 1 . On the other side it has been contended 
that the Rabbis fully recognized the piety of poor men unable to 
follow the Pharisaic way, if they observed some few rules of 
religion, and that the people denounced as Am ha~ares were Jews 
definitely irreligious and wantonly neglectful of their primary 
religious duties. In any case, the language used in some passages 
of the Talmud about the Am ha-ares does not show a pleasant 
spirit: it has, however, to be remembered that from other parts 
of the same literature sayings may be collected which praise the 
humble. 

IV. THE NEW COVENANT OF DAMASCUS: THE ESSENES 

Beside the main stream of Jewish life in the last two centuries 
B.C. there were probably a number of peculiar developments in 
groups which passed away and left no record. One such group re- 
emerged into the light through an old Hebrew manuscript dis- 
covered by the late Dr S. Schechter in 19 10 in the Genizah 
Collection at Cairo and presented by him to the University 
Library in Cambridge 2 . According to the book, a band of Jews, 
profoundly concerned at the wickedness prevailing at Jerusalem, 
the violation of the Law and the pollution incurred by following 
the idolatry of the nations, migrated to Damascus, where under 
the direction of some one described as the Lawgiver or the Star 
they entered into what they called a 'New Covenant.' They seem 
after this to have formed an organized society which carried on a 
propaganda in Palestine and established local 'camps.' Within 
the society the special position of Priests and Levites was carefully 
recognized, though all members of the society were regarded, by 
the application of a text in Ezekiel, as spiritually 'sons of Zadok/ 
The society had a strongly puritan character, and their body of 
regulations, professing to apply the written Law, went in practice 
far beyond it. Not only was all fornication sternly condemned, but 
polygamy also : divorce was forbidden, and the marriage of uncle 
and niece, allowed by Rabbinic Law, was branded as incestuous. 
The impurity from which the society sought to be free was not 

1 Moritz Friedlander, Die religiosen Bewegungen innerhalb des Judentums 
im Zeit alter Jesu, pp. 80—82. 

2 On the vexed question of the character of this sect and the date of the 
original writing see the works cited in the Bibliography. Schechter and 
Charles described the sect as 'Zadokite' and placed the work at the end of the 
first century B.C.; the majority of German scholars have assigned it to the 
Maccabaean period; A. Buchler puts it in the eighth century a.d. 
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moral only, but ritual as well. The Sabbath Law was elaborated to 
a greater strictness, and even the exception which the Gospels tell 
us that the Pharisees allowed, pulling an ox or an ass out of a pit 
on the Sabbath day, was banned. At the same time great stress 
was laid on kindliness in the relation of man and man, and the 
bearing of a grudge was particularly condemned. The expectation 
of the Messiah was cherished in the community; it looked forward 
to a glorious future succeeding the present days of wickedness. 
Unlike the Samaritans, the people of the New Covenant evidently 
attached a high value to the other books of the Old Testament 
beside the Pentateuch ; unlike the Essenes, they maintained animal 
sacrifice; unlike the Sadducees, they had an outlook beyond the 
present world. Such was the community of whose very existence 
we should have had no knowledge but for the chance discovery 
of this old book. 

Another community off the main stream, of which we have 
some brief notices, is that of the Essenes* They are interesting as 
a curiosity in the Judaism of that time: the community fadedaway 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, and left no discoverable 
trace upon primitive Christianity or upon Rabbinic Judaism: 
neither the New Testament nor Rabbinic literature ever mentions 
them, and modern fancies which would connect John the Baptist 
or Jesus with the Essenes are generally regarded by scholars as 
Irreconcilable with what little solid information we have about the 
community. The derivation and meaning of their name is quite 
uncertain. It is clear that their community was a closely organized 
one, living under a strict ascetic discipline, in many features re- 
sembling the later monastic orders of Christendom. Its numbers 
seem to have been small — according to Philo, only some four 
thousand. It was distributed in various country towns and villages 
of Palestine, but its main settlement was in the wilderness border- 
ing the Dead Sea, near Engcdi and Masada. Members of the 
order were distinguished by a white robe. 

In some ways the Essenes seem like Pharisees of an in tenser 
sort — the immense veneration in which they held Moses and the 
written Law, the rigid Sabbatarianism in which they offer so 
striking a contrast to Jesus, their separation from the impure 
world. In other points the Essenes departed from ordinary 
Judaism, most signally in repudiating all animal sacrifice. They 
werepunctual indeed in sending offerings, other than sacrifices, to 
the Temple, but excluded themselves from the court in which 
sacrifice was offered* How they reconciled this view with their 
reverence for the written Law we are not told: presumably they 
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explained the commandments relating to sacrifice as allegorical. 
Whether in their own food they were vegetarians is not clear, but 
they regarded all intercourse between the sexes, even in regular 
marriage, as a defilement, and they were careful never to void 
excrements in sight of the sun; they performed ceremonies of 
cleansing after each evacuation. They held it a profanation of the 
Sabbath to evacuate at all on that day. The direction in which they 
spat was religiously important to them. Nothing could be more 
unlike Jesus than this painful concern for an external imaginary 
cleanness. In one point the Essenes seem to have agreed, as 
against Judaism, with the Sermon on the Mount — in their con- 
demnation of oaths: the condemnation must be understood of 
oaths used in common conversation, for new members admitted 
to the order had to bind themselves with terrific oaths. The 
Essenes lived a communal life, without private property; even a 
man's white robe did not belong to him, but to the order. Slavery 
they held to be wrong. Their occupations, other than the specific 
practice of religion, were agriculture, the tending of flocks and 
herds, the care of bees, the various kinds of handicraft needed to 
supply the community with tools and clothing and food. The 
communal meal was an important part of the fixed scheme of each 
day; it was a religious ceremony; each man put on a vestment in 
place of his working dress; food was prepared by the priests in 
the order, and the meal was eaten in impressive silence. The order 
had four grades ; a novice was not admitted till after a year's pro- 
bation, but it took three years for him to become a full member. 
The principle of the order was democratic in so far as the authori- 
ties were elected by a communal vote. 

The Essenes were credited with occult powers and were con- 
sequently in demand both as healers and as predictors of the future. 
They must have cultivated a secret lore concerning the unseen 
world and its denizens, having a knowledge of the names of 
angels, which gave them magical power. With their view of the 
body and its functions as unclean, they seem to have approxi- 
mated to Greek Orphics and Pythagoreans, looking forward to a 
state of discarnate bliss after death, not, like the Jews generally, to 
a bodily resurrection. But there is no trace of their believing in re- 
incarnation, as the Orphics and Pythagoreans did. In this occult 
side of their religion the Essenes may quite probably have taken in 
elements from outside the Hebrew sphere, elements from that 
medley of traditions which was diffused through the East 
beneath the predominant Hellenistic layer, and which reappear 
in the various forms of Gnosticism. But some Essenes at any rate 
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could be ardent Jewish nationalists and take the sword against the 
heathen. In the Great War against Rome, the Essenes were 
marked out by their heroic endurance of torture. 

In the account of the Jewish sects which Josephus gives he 
makes a special point of their respective beliefs about Divine 
predestination and human free-will. The Sadducees, he says, 
excluded Divine determination altogether from human action : it 
rested with a man alone whether he chose good or evil: the 
Essenes made everything* depend upon the will of God: the 
Pharisees asserted that everything happened by Divine decree, 
but at the same time allowed the reality of human choice in matters 
of conduct. To some extent Josephus may have been led by his 
desire to represent the Jewish sects to his Greek and Roman 
readers in the guise of philosophical schools, when he gave 
prominence to their divergence on the standing theoretical 
puzzle, the relation of the human will to Fate; yet the Rabbinical 
books prove that such questions did really exercise the Jewish 
schools, and the view which Josephus ascribes to the Pharisees 
corresponds with the dictum of the great teacher of the early 
second century a.d., Akiba, 'Everything is envisaged by God, 
and at the same time freedom is given/ It has also to be considered 
that the question was not a merely theoretical one, but that a 
different cast of piety resulted from the attitude taken up in 
regard to it. The ascetic puritanism of the Essenes went, like 
Calvinistic puritanism, with a belief in the absolute sovereignty 
of the Divine decrees, and the commonsense formalism of the 
Sadducees with the exclusion of any mysterious cause from human 
actions, whereas the Pharisees, in asserting two apparently con- 
tradictory things both together, the reality of Divine determina- 
tion and the reality of human choice, followed the line to which the 
great body of Christian devotion has felt itself driven. 

If communities like that of the 'New Covenant' and the 
Essenes did not directly influence the later developments of 
religion in Judaism and Christianity, they show tendencies and 
ideas at work which are found afterwards in other embodiments. 
The condemnation of divorce in the community of the *New 
Covenant' and the condemnation of oaths amongst the Essenes 
reappear in Christianity. The lustrations which were important 
in Essene religion may have had some affinity with the; baptism 
practised by John the Baptist and the later Christian baptism. 
The Essene communal meal may to some extent have resembled 
the communal meals of the early Church. But perhaps the most 
signal way in which these communities show a similarity of 
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tendency to the Church is the very fact that they were organized 
communities arising out of the general body of Judaism and 
distinct from it. It has been pointed out (p. 413), as an important 
phenomenon, that in the last century b.c. the community-forming 
tendency within the Jewish sphere was already there. 

V. THE SAMARITANS 

The country between Judaea and Galilee was inhabited by the 
Samaritans, descendants of the northern Ten Tribes of ancient 
Israel, who had remained in the land after the Assyrian conquest, 
but whose blood had undergone some alien admixture through 
colonies of people from beyond the Euphrates imported by the 
Assyrian kings. From Kutha, one of the Babylonian towns 
whence the colonists were drawn, the name of Kuthaeans was 
opprobriously fastened upon the Samaritans by their Jewish 
kinsmen. They called themselves Israelites, as indeed by their 
predominant strain they were: the name of ' Samaritans ' given 
them by the Greeks was taken from that of the country they in- 
habited, and the name of the country again from that of Samaria, 
its chief city. Samaria the city, however, had been from the days of 
the Diadochi to its destruction by the Jews c. 108 b.c, a Greek, 
not an Israelite, city: Samaritans did not compose its citizen- 
body, though some of them may have lived in the city, as native 
Egyptians lived in Alexandria 1 ; but the towns and villages of 
Samaria the country had Samaritans for their main population. In 
the seventh century B.c. the mixed Israelite and Babylonian people 
had had an analogously mixed religion — a religion which must 
have been like that of the Jewish military settlement at Elephan- 
tine in the fifth century (vol. vi, pp. 178 $qq^)* But ever since the 
Pentateuch had been established in the country as the supreme 
law-book — probably in the latter part of the fourth century b.c by 
a priest from Jerusalem — the reproach of polytheism could be 
brought against the Samaritans with no more justice than it could 
be brought against the Jews. They were certainly as strict as 
Jewish Sadducees were in following the commandments regarding 
the worship of the One God, regarding the Sabbath and festivals 
and all other ritual practices laid down in the written Mosaic Law. 

1 A somewhat doubtful inference by analogy may be made from the 
Samaria which was refounded as a Greek pagan city by Herod and called 
Sebaste. If that is the city meant in Acts viii. 5 (the text is uncertain), part of 
its population was Samaritan. The Gospel at that time was not yet preached to 
pagans. 
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In two main respects only do they seem to have differed from the 
Jews : they repudiated the prophetic books and recognized only 
the Five Books of Moses as of Divine authority, and they main- 
tained that the place chosen by the Lord for the one sanctuary had 
not been Jerusalem but Mount Gerizim. It was on Mount 
Gerlzim that they had their Temple, served by priests who claimed 
Aaronic descent, till it was destroyed by John Hyrcanus in 1 2 8 
B.C. It seems never to have been rebuilt: the site was desolate 
when Jesus passed that way, though it remained sacred to the 
Samaritans and their Passover lambs were killed there 1 . 

Although the Pentateuch by itself would hardly furnish ground 
for visions of a Messiah such as were rife amongst the Jews, it 
seems clear that the Messianic hope had spread to the Samaritans 
at the time of the Christian era. The medieval Samaritan literature 
speaks of a Messiah entitled 'Ta'cb, 7 ' Restorer (?),' but direct 
proof from Samaritan books of the hope at an earlier date does 
not appear to be forthcoming. An indirect proof however may be 
found in the statements of the New Testament, Josephus and 
Justin Martyr, 

It is strange, when the religious differences between Jews and 
Samaritans were so small, that the Jews should have looked on 
their kinsmen with such steady abhorrence and contempt. No 
doubt the preference of Gerizim to Jerusalem, touched them on the 
quick- One may note that the Samaritans, too, were represented by 
a Diaspora outside Palestine; the papyri show Samaritan settle- 
ments in Egypt, though the numbers of Samaritans must have 
been very small compared with those of the Jews. 

VI. THE JEWS OF THE DISPERSION 

Outside Palestine there was now a Jewish Dispersion {Diaspora) 
of large proportions in the countries of the Gentiles, This Dis- 
persion was divided into two main masses, according as it spoke 
Aramaic, like the Jews of Palestine, or spoke Greek. The Jews of 
countries east of Palestine were probably mainly Aramaic- 
speaking, although Babylonia and Western Iran were at this time 
dotted over with Greek cities. The history however of Eastern 

1 Even to-day the Samaritans, who have gone on, through all the changes 
of twenty centuries, living in their old country, though now reduced to a 
poor little handful of some 200 at Nablus, offer their Passover sacrifice of 
seven lambs 'on an insignificant plot about ten minutes below the summit 
of the mountain in lieu of the holier sites' (J. Montgomery, Samaritans, 
PP- 35 sqq.). 
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Judaism in these centuries is for us almost a complete blank. In 
the third century a.d. the Rabbinical schools of Babylonia rose to 
an Importance equivalent to that of the Palestinian schools, but 
although there must have been a large proportion of the Jewish 
people in Babylonia from the Captivity onwards we know hardly 
anything about them. That there were even now active schools of 
legal and religious study in Babylonia is indicated by the fact of 
Hillel's coming from that country in the last century B.C. already 
competent to debate questions regarding the sacred Law. 

About the Jewish Dispersion in Greek-speaking countries, that 
is to say, in Rome and in all the eastern part of the Roman Empire, 
we know a great deal more. If the calculations upon which 
Harnack and Jean Juster base their estimate of its numbers are 
trustworthy, it must at the Christian era have formed a percentage 
in the total population of these countries about twice as great as 
the percentage of Jews in the United States to-day — about 7 per 
cent, as against 2i V er cellt » I* 1 Egypt out of a total population of 
about 8 millions about one million were Jews. Whereas the Jews 
of Palestine were mainly engaged in agriculture and stock- 
farming, the Jews of Greek-speaking lands were city-dwellers. 
Thus their language became Greek even in countries which had a 
non-Greek native population. In Egypt, for instance, though 
there are traces under the Ptolemies of little groups still speaking 
Aramaic, it is unlikely that many Jews could speak Egyptian. Greek 
became the language of the great bulk of Egyptian Jews to such an 
extent that they ceased to understand Hebrew. As early as the 
third century B.C. it became necessary to translate the Scriptures 
into Greek for the Egyptian Jews. 

The story of the translation of the Old Testament into Greek 
by seventy (or seventy-two) scribes imported from Palestine by 
Ptolemy II, in order to furnish his Library, is universally recog- 
nized as fiction, but it has given its name to the Septuagint. 
Actually the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament was 
made only bit by bit in Egypt over a series of generations, but the 
translation of the Pentateuch seems to be already known to the 
Jewish writer Demetrius in the latter part of the third century. 
Ben-Sira's grandson, who translated his book into Greek (our 
Ecclesiasticus) in the latter part of the second century, speaks as if 
the Greek translation of the other Old Testament books were 
practically complete. When the papyri extended our knowledge of 
the current spoken Greek of the time, there was a tendency to 
explain all the differences between the Greek of the Septuagint and 
classical Greek as adaptations to the living language of the day. It 
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is now generally recognized that this went much too far : some un- 
classical words and phrases in the Septuagint were no doubt 
current Greek, but the translation as a whole reproduces the idiom 
of the original so closely that the result would to an ordinary 
educated Greek be, if not quite unintelligible, at any rate uncouth, 
and often ridiculous. Probably hardly any one except Jews and 
proselytes ever looked at the Septuagint* For those who believed 
that it was inspired its obscurity and uncouthness would not be an 
offence; even Greeks held that oracles were often obscure and 
uncouth. And at the time of Philo (c« 20 B.C.— c. a.d. 40) the 
common belief amongst Egyptian Jews was that the Septuagint 
translation of the Law was as directly inspired, every syllable, as 
the Hebrew original had been. It was therefore unnecessary to 
enquire what Hebrew terms it represented : Philo himself seems 
never to have found out that the Greek Kyrios ('the Lord*) stood 
for the ineffable Name Yiivh. A hundred years later, Jews had 
repudiated this belief in the divine authority of the Septuagint, 
and it had passed to the Christians. 

The communities of the Jews in the Greek and Italian cities 
held a peculiar position. They had little ambition to take part in 
the politics and social festivities of their Gentile neighbours: the 
two things by which they set store were freedom to practise their 
religion and the power to regulate the lives of their members by 
Jewish laws. And these two things the Hellenistic kings, as the 
Roman Emperors after them, seem as a rule to have been con- 
cerned to secure to them. It was usually made penal for any one to 
hinder the Jews in the exercise of their religion; they were 
allowed to levy the half-shekel tax on their members and send the 
sum raised to Jerusalem for the expenses of the Temple worship, 
and they had their own judicial courts, which could not only 
settle civil disputes, but inflict certain penalties such as fines and 
scourging. Our fragmentary notices seem to show the existence of 
local Jewish senates (gerousiat) under the presidency of a body of 
archontes y which could pass honorific decrees to be inscribed on 
tablets set up either in some public place (at the Cyrenian Berenice 
in the amphitheatre) or in the precincts of the synagogue. At 
Alexandria the Jewish community up to the time of Augustus had 
apparently a supreme head called ethnarches* Kings and Emperors 
generally regarded the Jews with favour as an element useful to 
their government: it was the Greek citizen-bodies who were apt 
to be hostile: they were compelled to concede the Jews, however 
much they hated them, a privileged position. It used to be 
believed, on the authority of Josephus, that the Jews had been 
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actually made by the kings members of the citizen-body at 
Alexandria and Antioch, but later evidence, especially the letter of 
the Emperor Claudius published in 1924., seems to have proved 
that it is not true. It is possible that what the Jews were given in 
these two cities was 'isopolity/ that is, a kind of potential citizen- 
ship, which a Jew might take up on certain conditions 1 . 

Living as they did in a Greek environment, learning to speak 
and write Greek by a study of Greek authors used in schools, it was 
inevitable that the Hellenistic Jews should be influenced by Greek 
ideas to a greater extent than the Jews of Palestine. The close 
contact would not in all cases mean assimilation ; it might in some 
mean an intensification of differences: St Paul, for instance, tells 
us that though his home was in Tarsus he had been brought up as 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews. But in a large number of cases Greek 
ideas penetrated, and the necessity of adjusting the two traditions, 
the religious Jewish one and the intellectual Greek one, caused 
trouble. For us the great figure representing the attempt at 
fusion is that of Philo of Alexandria, the main part of whose 
voluminous works has come down to us. Philo writes a highly 
literary Greek, with Plato always in view, but charged with 
poetical words and metaphorical phrases which show the in- 
fluence of the later rhetorical schools. While fundamentally 
Philo's religion is the old Hebrew attitude of adoring abasement 
before a personal God, he has combined with this an idea of 
ecstatic contemplation, which derives from Plato, and a scheme 
of ascetic self-discipline directed to freeing the soul from bodily 
passions, which derives from the later Greek philosophic schools. 
Philo claims to draw all this idea of mystical devotion and all this 
scheme of life from the Old Testament — or rather from the 
Pentateuch, for his references to other books of the Old Testa- 
ment are few — and he does it by construing both the narrative and 

1 G. De Sanctis, Riv. di filologia lii, 1924, p. 473. W. W. Tarn, Hell- 
enistic Civilization, ed. 2, p. 193. But perhaps the question has not yet been 
cleared up. Josephus says that the Jews at Alexandria had a status equivalent 
to that of ' Macedonians' and were still, when he wrote, called i Macedonians' 
(contra Apion, 11, 37). He can hardly have made a specific statement which 
his readers in Alexandria would know instantly was not true. And the state- 
ment is confirmed by a papyrus in which two men who are apparently Jews 
call themselves Macedonians (B.G. U, no. 1 151). U.Wilcken, Grund%uge und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskundei, p. 633 and W. Schubart > j4rchi e u fur Papyrus- 
forschung v. pp. in sqq. have made it probable that the people called ' Mace- 
donians' at Alexandria were distinct from the citizen-body. Possibly the 
* Macedonians' had special connection under the Ptolemies with the army, 
and Jews, who served in the army, may have been put into this class. 
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the laws as allegories, according to a method which seems to us to- 
day fantastic and arbitrary in the extreme. The way of allegory 
indeed was the main way by which everything in Judaism which 
repelled the Greeks — circumcision, the distinction of clean and 
unclean foods, the Sabbath — could be made to appear reasonable. 
The method was not itself a new idea of Philo 's; it had already 
been used freely by Greek philosophers to explain what was offen- 
sive in Greek mythology; but Philo applied it in a somewhat 
different way. Greek philosophers had explained Greek mythology 
mainly as an allegory of physical processes ; Philo explained the 
Pentateuch as an allegory of virtues and vices and processes of 
the soul. 

While, however, for us Philo stands almost solitary as a 
representative of this Alexandrian type of Judaism, it is plain from 
references in his works that he had had predecessors whose 
teachings have perished. He stood in a line of tradition. It is 
also plain that a certain section of Hellenistic Jews went farther 
than he did in volatilizing the taboos and other ritual prescrip- 
tions of the Law. There were liberal Jews who declared that laws 
of circumcision and keeping of the Sabbath were not literally 
binding: all that God required was that men should have the 
virtues which these external things typified. Since Christians 
later on often took this line in regard to the external ordinances of 
Judaism, it is important to note that it had already been taken by 
a section of the Hellenistic Jews before the rise of Christianity. 
They can hardly have been a large section, or we should have 
heard of them in connection with Christian propaganda* Philo 
strongly disapproved of them; he contended that, although 
the external ordinances had their value as allegories, it was obli- 
gatory to observe them literally as well. It is significant that in 
the infant Church at Jerusalem the person who first infuriated the 
authorities by depreciating the Temple was the Hellenistic Jew 
Stephen. 

If in Palestine wc have noted the existence of peculiar com- 
munities beside the main stream of religious life, it is likely that 
among the Jews of the Dispersion also peculiar communities 
existed of which all memory has perished. A single writing of 
Philo has preserved knowledge of one community in Egypt — the 
Tkerapeutai. The people so described were apparently exceedingly 
like the Essenes— a kind of monastic order, including men and 
women, living a communal life of worship and contemplation, 
under a strict ascetic regimen, on the shores of Lake Mareotis. 
Though like the Essenes in many respects, the Tkerapeutai seem 
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to have been in their ideas nearer the main stream of Judaism : 
Philo regards them as altogether orthodox Jews. It is never indi- 
cated that they condemned marriage or literal animal sacrifice : the 
order included married persons, as indeed, Josephus tells us, one 
section of the Essenes did. The description which Philo gives of 
them seemed to Christians later on so like that of the Christian 
monastic settlements in Egypt that Eusebius actually supposed, 
no doubt erroneously, that Philo had come across a community of 
early Christian monks. As to the name Therapeutai^ Philo himself 
was not clear whether it ought to be understood as meaning 
'Healers' or 'Worshippers.' 

It was naturally the Hellenistic Jews who mainly carried on 
religious propaganda amongst Gentiles. An allusion in the 
Gospels indicates that zeal for making proselytes was also found 
amongst the Pharisees of Palestine, but it was the Hellenistic Jews, 
living as they did amongst Gentiles, who were most concerned 
with the Gentile world. A great part of the Hellenistic Jewish 
literature which survives was definitely intended to make an im- 
pression upon Greeks. To some extent the object was no doubt 
actually to draw Gentiles as proselytes to the Jewish community, 
but a more general object was to give Greeks a favourable view of 
Judaism, even if they did not attach themselves to it. 

This was partly a measure of self-defence, for in the second 
century b.c. an Antisemitic temper was already arising in the 
populations of the Greek cities. The Greek notices of Jews be- 
longing to the first generation after Alexander, taken from the 
Peripatetics, Clearchus and Theophrastus, or from Hecataeus of 
Abdera, are by no means unfriendly — one might call them in some 
points admiring — but by the second century the Jews were 
becoming unpopular. This was an inevitable consequence of their 
refusal to take part in the idolatrous public festivities of Greek 
cities, their social exclusiveness and their assurance that they had a 
superior religion. We do not hear of pogroms at Alexandria till 
a.d. 38 1 , but literary attacks on Judaism by Greek writers were 
already holding the Jews up to contempt more than a hundred 
years earlier. Mnaseas of Patrae or Patara, a contemporary 
probably of Antiochus Epiphanes, seems to have set in 
circulation the story that the Jews kept the image of an ass's head 
in the Holy of Holies. 

1 Apart from an isolated reference in Jordanes, Getica, 8 1 which refers to 
the times of Ptolemy Alexander I, c. 87 b.c This Ptolemy may, however, 
have been put wrongly for Ptolemy VIII Soter II. See H. I. Bell, Juden 
und Grtechen im romischen Jllexandreta, p. 9. 

C.A.H. IX 28 
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On the other side, an apologetic literature in Greek naturally 
arose amongst Hellenistic Jews- Demetrius, Eupolemus, Arta- 
panus, Aristeas and Cleodemus Malchus wrote accounts of 
Abraham and the origins of Israel, to counteract the accounts 
given by Greek Antisemites : it was Moses who invented writing; 
it was Abraham, who had taught the Egyptians astrology; it was 
Joseph who had created scientific agriculture. Aristobulus (about 
the middle of the second century B.C.) gave a philosophical justi- 
fication of Judaism, It was he, so far as we know, who first put 
forward the assertion (afterwards repeated by the Christian 
Fathers) that the Greek philosophers, Pythagoras, Socrates and 
Plato, had drawn their wisdom from the writings of Moses. 
Certain Jews (like certain Christians after them) resorted to 
forgery as a means of religious propaganda: verses condemning 
polytheism or Idolatry, or inculcating the ethical principles of the 
Law, were set in circulation, as taken from old Greek poets, 
Phocylides or Aeschylus or Sophocles or Menander; a fabricated 
Life of Abraham was fathered upon Hecataeus of Abdera; but 
chiefly sham Sibylline Oracles were composed, imitating the pagan 
ones in circulation which professed to have been given forth by 
inspired Sibyls long before. It would not be fair to charge the 
Jewish community as a whole, any more than the Church as a 
whole, with approving of forgery as a means of propaganda. The 
Individuals who composed the fabrications in question must have 
known that they were fraudulent, but unquestionably the religious 
Jews and Christians who afterwards brought forward these 
forgeries in evidence did so in good faith, never doubting but that 
they were genuine* And it may well be that the actual fabricators 
sincerely believed that they were doing God service: it was so 
much worse an evil for their pagan neighbour to believe in many 
gods than to believe that a verse recently fabricated was an old 
one, that It might well seem a good action If you could cure the 
worse delusion by inducing the slighter one. 

Whether it was owing to Jewish efforts, or to the attraction of 
the religion in itself, numbers of Greeks were actually drawn to the 
Synagogue, With all the externals which seemed to a Greek 
repellent, the religion of the Jews had a quality which they found 
nowhere else, and with all the depravity of individual Jews, there 
were moral standards recognized in the community higher than 
those of pagan society. Such things as homosexual vice and the 
exposure of infants, lightly thought of amongst the Greeks, 
Judaism uncompromisingly condemned. We cannot know how 
far the increase of the Jewish community in Hellenistic times was 
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due to the accession of Gentile proselytes. It is certain that 
Gentiles joined it in some numbers: the suspicion and dislike of 
proselytes which some later Rabbinic utterances show was 
probably a later development: Philo has words of very warm 
welcome for proselytes, and declares that they are to be put on a 
footing of complete equality with born Jews. Circumcision was 
the great deterrent for Greek men ; and beside those who took on 
them the whole yoke of the Law, there were many Gentiles in a 
looser connection with the Synagogue, who took part in its worship 
and observed some of the Jewish ordinances, such as the Sabbath. 
To such half-proselytes a term which means * those who fear 
God' was applied; but it is doubtful whether (as is commonly 
stated) it was used to distinguish half-proselytes from full prose- 
lytes, or whether it included both classes. 

Of the literature produced in Greek by Hellenistic Jews 
(mainly in Egypt) some no doubt was intended rather for the 
edification of the faithful than for the Gentile public. This would 
probably have been true of the work which stands highest amongst 
the remains of that literature, both from a religious and from a 
literary point of view, the Wisdom of Solomon. The writer bases his 
style on that of the poetical books of the Old Testament, but he 
has enriched it with colours borrowed from the Greek poetical and 
philosophical vocabulary, by no means infelicitously. The book 
contains an impassioned assertion of the survival of the person- 
ality beyond death, apparently in deliberate opposition to the book 
of Ecclesiastes (possibly itself, though written in Hebrew, the work 
of an Egyptian Jew); but in Wisdom the survival is conceived 
rather, in Platonic fashion, as the survival of the soul alone ; there 
is nothing said of a resurrection of the body. It is likely, too, that 
the historical work of Jason of Cyrene, narrating, in a somewhat 
tawdry Greek rhetorical style, the story ofthe Maccabaean revolt 
of which our II Maccabees is an epitome, was written rather for 
the Jewish than for the Gentile public, and the same may be said 
of the poetical literature which treated Hebrew themes in the 
metres and forms of Greek poetry, the epics of Philo (not the 
well-known Philo) and the Samaritan Theodotus, the drama of 
Ezekiel on the exodus. From the fragments preserved they seem 
to have been insipid conventional imitations. But, of course, the 
motives of edifying the faithful and of impressing the Greek world 
were not mutually exclusive : both might act together in the same 
work. In the case of Philo of Alexandria himself it is impossible 
to say how far his object was to lead Greek philosophers to become 
Jews, and how far to lead Jews to become philosophers. 

28-2 
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While then the clash between the Jewish religion and Hell- 
enism at Jerusalem under Antiochus Epiphanes resulted in a 
violent repudiation of Hellenism as altogether evil, Hellenism 
here being taken to include pagan religion, we see in Hellenistic 
Judaism a real attempt to combine Jewish religion with the 
literary and philosophic tradition of Hellenism, while still 
excluding, as staunchly as ever, the polytheism, the idolatry, the 
immorality, of the Greek world. When after the fall of Jerusalem 
Judaism all the world over became Hebrew and Rabbinic 
Hellenistic Judaism, as such, withered away. The Synagogue cast 
its works upon the scrap-heap, and there would be no human 
memory of them now, had not the Christian Church, which 
succeeded to the great task of combining Hebrew religion with 
Greek culture, picked some of them up for its own guidance and 
preserved them for the Christians and Jews of to-day. 
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